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RURAL SKETCHES.—BY A RAMBLER. 


Original. 








APRIL. 


Tums are pleasurable emotions experienced upon the re- 
vival ¢ Spring, unfelt at any other season of the year, and 
which esemble those we might be supposed to feel upon a 
renewalsf youth. We certainly feel younger and more buoy- 
ant at th; season than in the Autumn; and we look back 
upon the apse of the three months of winter, with less of a 
realizing stse of the loss of so much of our allotted period 
of life, tha, upon the lapse of the three summer months. 
The flight ¢ either summer or winter brings us equally on- 
ward in ournortal progress ; yet we cannot avoid the feel- 
ing that seers to convince us that the lapse of winter is our 
gain, as that f summer was our loss. And surely, of these 
two feelings, he one that deceives is better than that which 
utters the tr; and though we are several months older 
than we weren ‘the autumn, we may thank Heaven for the 
delusion that ¢uses us to feel younger. 

The Spring,which is the best season for action and enjoy- 
ment, may bergarded as unfavorable to contemplation. 
There are so mry delightful objects that are constantly in- 
viting us to pleaie, that the mind is tempted to neglect its 
serious pursuits,a\d we feel too much exhilaration for busi- 
ness or study. [iis not while we are surrounded by pleas- 
ures of any kin, that we are most capable of reflecting 
upon them, or ofdescribing them, as the very act of think. 
ing upon them rewres a temporary sacrifice of their enjoy- 
ments. Hente, Ibdieve that in winter we can most easily 
describe the cram: of Spring, when the task becomes a 
pleasing occupitiin, by reviving the scenes of recollected 
nature, and this afbrding us a retrospective joy blended 

with a foretast: oltlat which is tocome. At that season, 
however, whenthe rsing flowers, the budding forests, the 


perfumed breezes, adthe music of the animated tenants of 


the streams, lakes adwoods are all inviting one to come 
forth and partake & he pleasures which they proffer, it is 
difficult to sit down, éart from these luxuries of Spring, to 
the comparatively dul pleasure of describing them. 


Spring is therefort the inspiring season of enterprise, 
rather than of poetry ; s instead of telling of joys that are 
past, it unfolds the ptmises of a harvest of future happi- 
it is not the seasq for thought, inasmuch as it is not 
It is the time 
for the lover of nature tozollect his observations, to improve 
his taste for the beauties { landscape, and to partake of the 
entertainment which is here provided for him; but the 
winter is the season for pflecting upon those observations, 
and for descanting upon Jeasures which are then past. — 
Even a rural description ¢ painting would, I doubt not, af- 
ford more satisfaction tq ye reader or beholder, during the 
winter, than at those timeswhen Nature presents us with an 
endless variety of living prtares, more beautiful than any 
It is in the winter and 

autumn that we cast melanholy and wishful thoughts back 
upon the beautiful months eat have just fled, with feelings 
more alive to their charms tian when they were present with 
us, and which render every ¢rcumstance and every effort of 
the mind agreeable, that wilicall them up with distinctness 
in our remembrance. Thw it is, during the absence of 
friends, that we become mét sensible of the enjoyments 
their presence afforded us, of the value of their friendship, 
- the charms of their society, and the dreariness of separation. 
Then it is our delight, by faniliar correspondence, to revive 
the exhilatating feelings we used to experience in their com- 
pany, by describing the scene} of our past intercourse, as 


ness ; 
the season of melanchdj and retrospection. 


which can be painted or decribed. 


they are awakened to aur recollection. 


As childhood is not always happy, the spring is not al- warmth of the atmosphere, to ramble beyond the limits of 
ways cheerfal ; and as youth is sometimes visited with the 
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sometimes blackened with wintry tempests, and the earth 
bound up with ices and frost. Even in the month of April, 
the little flowers that are just peeping forth from their winter 
coverts, are often greeted with snows as well as sunshine; 
and the chilly breezes from the ocean are a constant source 
of discomfort to the dwellers on the coast. Yet with all 
these cheerless winds, April is, in general, a delightful 
month, and the disagreeableness of the sea breezes is hardly 
felt, except by those who have been enervated, during the 
past season, by sloth and confinement. An east wind, when 
unattended with rain, and especially when attended with 
sunshine, is at all seasons of the year my particular delight ; 
since it is this wind alone that is of that equable tempera- 
ture, which admits of brisk exercise in the open air, at all 
hours and seasons, without suffering either from cold or heat. 

The icy chains, which have bound the earth for half the 
year, are now unlocked ; the mountain snows are spread out 
in fertilizing Jakes upon the plains, and the whole vegetable 
creation is awaking to a new and beautiful resurrection. 
The crocus, the snow-drop, and the yellow daffodil are al- 
ready blooming in the gardens ; the early blue violet span- 
gles the southern slopes of the pastures; the vernal saxi- 
frage crowns the mossy surfaces of the rocks, and here and 
there may be found a delicate blossom of the early anemone, 
in the sunny places in the oaken woods. The barren hills 
are now velveted with mosses of the most perfect greenness, 
delicately shaded with a profusion of glossy brown stems, 


like so many hairs, terminating with the peculiar flower of 


the plant; and long stripes of verdure are interspersed 
among the grey rocks and the seared vegetation, which mark 
the progress of the little rivulets, as they pursue their wind- 
ing course down the hillside, into the valleys. The mea- 
dows, so magnificent in autumn, are now mostly covered 
with a sheet of glistening waters, which are in a constant 
agitation, caused by the multitudes of frogs that are tumb- 


ling about in the shallows, as they aré engaged in their 
croaking frolics. Yet the mesdows are not without vegeta- 


tion. Here and there is a green plat covered with thick 


clusters of yellow cowslips, the earliest flowers of the mea- 


dows, that blossom above the still imbedded plants of the 


in autumn. 
If you wander, during the first of the month, along the 
tich alluvial borders of the streams and lakes, you may dis- 


cover the newly rising flowers of the fetid hellebore, (Icto- 


des fatidus,) the greatest vegetable curiosity of the season, 


ing his head above the surface of the earth. 
nal herb—has a wretched dragon-like aspect when it first 
appears, and conceals its flowers, which are curious and not 
inelegant, upon an oval head, beneath a blood-stained hood, 
strongly marked with green and purple. 


heads beneath the broad leaves, which, at a distance, are the 
only conspicuous parts of the plant. 

The rambler, during this month, must carefully observe 
the sky, before he ventures far from the shelter of a roof, 
especially when the south wind is blowing. The most 
tempting weather, on account of impending showers, is the 
most dangerous. When the gales are breathing gently from 
the south, laden with fragrance which they have stolen from 
the more forward vegetation of the southern forests — from 
the groves of poplars, willows and alders, which are now 
hanging full of yellow tassels, exhaling the richest odors, 
we are tempted by the balsamic sweetness and grateful 


It is then we forget every thing in the world but 


golden coreopsis, whose gorgeous flowers are so conspicuous 


looking like some monster with a spotted helmet, just peep- 
It is a medici- 


In similar situa- 
tions, interspersed among the arrow-striped leaves of the 
meadow violet, not yet in blossom, you may find the ele- 
gantly mottled leaves of the dog-tooth violet (erythmium) and 
its beautiful lily-like flowers, nodding as if it were danger- 
ous to exhibit a full view of their charms, and hiding their 
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and the wood-notes, all mingled together in a sort of deliri- 
ous confusion ; and we become too deeply intoxicated with 
pleasure to think upon the lapse of minutes and hours, or of 
the dull business that should call us homeward. In the 
meantime the clouds imperceptibly thicken over your head, 
and while you are still rambling many miles from any shel- 
ter, except that of the pine woods, which can only avail you 
during a momentary shower, the rain begins suddenly to 
pour down with violence, and awakens you from your pas- 
toral revery, to a realizing sense of uncomfortableness and 
solitude. I have frequently been thus overtaken in my ram- 
bling excursions, and when completely drenched with rain, 
after the most delightful tour, I have thought I could realize 
the misery which the man of pleasure must experience, 
when suddenly reduced from a state of unbounded wealth 
and luxury, to one of shame, poverty and wretchedness. 

The sweet odors of the early Spring are chiefly exhaled 
from the flowering trees and shrubs, but those of summer 
from the creeping flowers and hervage which cover the sur 
face ofthe earth. The odoriferous trees are now fast waking 
into beauty, but a whole month will elapse before the green 
carpet of the fields will be thickly embroidered with fra- 
grant herbs and flowers. The swamp maple has now clothed 
itself in a full drapery of crimson, and its opening blossoms 
seem to have borrowed the tints of its autumnal foliage, that 
it may exhibit in the spring as well. as in the fall, the most 
gorgeous spectacle of the forest. Several species of the 
willow are now elegantly festooned with tassels of various 
colors, that hang like fringe from every twig ; some of the 
aments being of a silvery whiteness, and covered with silken 
down, and others of a bright golden hue, and consisting of 
minute florets, as yellow as the marigold. These trees are 
productive of the greater part of the incense which makes 
the breath of heaven so grateful at this season. The pop- 
lars too, while the large scales are dropping from their hy- 
bernacles, to loose the young flowers from their confinement, 
afford the richest of all perfumery, combining the sweetness 
of the rose with the terebinthine odors of the pine, and 
causing the vernal gales of our landscape to rival the spicy 
breezes of Arabia. But there are exhalations that spring 
from the soil itself, at this time of the year, which afford an 
agreeable sensation of freshness, unlike perfumery, but re- 
sembling the scent of the cool refreshing sea breezes, which, 
wafted over beds of rock-weed and other sea plants, when 
the tide is low, often rise up suddenly in the heat of sum- 
mer. 

The bark of almost all the trees has now assumed a more 
lively hue, every branch and twig seeming as if it had passed 
through the hands of a polisher. The twigs of the bog-wil- 
low are of a bright chocolate, and those of all the other wil- 
lows, glistening with smoothness, are as yellow as the 
tasseled flowers with which they are decorated. The ruddy 
glow that marks the healthy branches of so many other 
trees in the forest and the orchard, cannot fail to remind one 
of the bloom of health which is painted on the cheeks of 
youth, and may be regarded as emblematical of the child- 
hood of vegetation. There are other trees that are differ- 
ently painted, but the branches of all kinds, at this season, 
exhibit an unusual brilliancy. The aspen, remarkable in 
summer for its tremulous foliage, is covered with a grey 
bark that glitters now with a silvery lustre, around which 
it has hung out its silken catkins of orange and brown ; and 
the noble plane-tree, having shed its outer rind, heaves up to 
heaven its trunk and branches, as white as pillars of marble. 

Though the tassel-bearing trees and shrubs, from the lofty 
élm down to the humble tribes of hazels and Dutch myrtles, 
are the principal flowering plants of the present month, yet 
as the season advances, a variety of small flowers, antici- 
pating the arrival of May, will often blend a few scattering 
blossoms in the floral garland of the month of April. The 
colt’s foot spangles the fallow tillage lands and neglected 


sorrows and afflictions of later life, the vernal skies the sensations derived from the odors, and the soft breezes,||gardens with its yellow compound flowers, just before the 
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LL eee ——————— 
ed criminal evidently flinch from the indelible degradation, 


appearance of the dandelion, which it sesembles ; the gill, 
with its whorls of minute lip-shaped blossoms, ot a bnght 
blue, creeps along underneath the shadows of the fences and 
shrubbery ; and many other plants, not yet in flower, exhibit 
their rising tufts of green leaves all about the fields and 
road-sides. In the woods, the white, star-like flowers of the 
gold-thread are glittering among the evergreen leaves that 
have just escaped from their long burial in the snows, and 
in some of the rich valleys, half-covered with oaks and hick- 
ories, the trillium charms your eyes with the sudden appear- 
ance of beauty, in the midst of the yet seared and almost 
leafless meadow. 

The woods and fields, though not yet clothed with leaves 
and verdure, are already awake with the revival of the ani- 
mated creation. The little familiar blue-bird is now busy 
among the hollows of old trees, in which it rears its off- 
spring, secure from the depredations of its foes. Multitudes 
of them, going always in pairs and never in flocks, are now 
scattered over the orchards, responding to one another in 
their few plaintive, but cheerful notes, and their azure plu- 
mage is beautifully conspicuous, as they flit among the naked 
branches of the trees. The voice of the robin is now heard 
in the groves, which for a whole season past have echoed but 
with the scream of the jay, and the croaking of the raven, 
and the swamps are resounding with a whole chorus of song- 
sparrows that have been singing for more than a month be- 
fore they enjoyed the sight of a flower. The young lambs, 
which the last month ushered into existence, may be seen, 
with various antic motions, trying the use of those limbs, 
that seem to run wild with them, before they have scarcely 
ascertained their powers ; and parties of little children, some 
with baskets, employed in gathering salads, and others 
busied in picking the red fruit of the partridge berry, will 
often pause from their labors with delight, to watch the 
friskings of these happy creatures. 

The little skaters that whirl about onthe surface of the 
still waters, have now commenced their gambols anew, and 
the fishes are again seen darting about in the streams. A 
few butterflies, companions of the early spring-flowers, are 
floating in their zig-zag motions over the plains, the spider 
is seen hanging by its invisible thread from the twigs of the 
orchard trees, and insects of various species are beginning 
to swarm in the sunny places. The leaves of the last au- 
tumn,.which have long been buried inder the snows, are 
once more rustling to the winds and to the leaping motions 
of the squirrel. The small tortoises may be seen basking in 
the sunshine upon the logs that extend into the ditches, and 
the caterpillars are active in their mischievous operations in 
the fruit trees. The ices which had accumulated on the bor- 
ders of the seashore, have now entirely disappeared, and 
the little fishes, that congregate about the edges of the salt- 
water creeks, begin already to give a tremulous motion to 
the waters, as upon your sudden approach, they dart away 
from the shallows into the deeper sea. 

The sun has now sunk below the belt of the horizon; the 
wind is still, and the countless lakes that now cover the 
plains which will soon be waving with grass, reflect from 
their mirrored surfaces a perfect image of every bird and 
cloud that floats abovethem. The village hum has ceased, 
the lowing of kine is heard only at intervals from the farm- 
yards ; the noisy poultry are sitting quietly upon their roosts, 
and the birds are all silent in the woods, save now and then 
a solitary one, that greeted perhaps by a lingering sunbeam, 
reflected from a silvery cloud, will sing a few feeble notes of 
welcome. But the air is not silent. The notes of a count- 
less myriad .of little piping musicians rise in a delightful 

swelling chorus, from every lake and stream, now louden- 
ing with an increased multitude of voices, and then gradu- 
ally dying away into a momentary silence. These sounds 
are the charm of an April evening, and in early days I used 
to listen to them with more pleasure than to the sweetest 
Strains of music, as prophetic of the reviving beauties of 
vegetable and animated nature. And now, when the first 
few piping notes fall upon my ear, my memory is greeted 
with a vision of the most agreeable recollections, which, 
blended with the hopes and anticipations of Spring which 
they suggest, serve, with ali the other delightful attributes of 
the season, to tranquillize the mind and render it cheerful and 
satisfied with the world. Ww. F. 
































It is stated, as a remarkable fact, that during the plague in 
Egypt, which lasted four years, and carried off a million of 
the inbabitants, nota single dealer in oil suffered. 


TO THE DEPARTED. 


BY MARY HH». MAXWELL. 





Original. 





When coffined in thy narrow bed 
They laid thee down to rest, 
And pillow’d low thy lovely head 
Upon the earth’s cold breast, 
I marked the couch they spread for thee, 
And turned in tearless agony. 


°T were all in vain that flowers were wreathed 
Around that humble stone, 

That low and fervent prayers were breathed 
Above thy darksome home. 

Could flower or prayer restore thy bloom, 

Thou early tenant of the tomb? 


Ah, no! I knew the evening bird, 
With carol sweetly sad, 
Would breathe those strains, that oft we heard, 
In echoes wildly glad, 
Pour from the harp whose strains of yore 
Were hushed in death, to wake no more. 


Yet night will come, and o’er thy grave 
With dirge note soft and lone, 

That pluming wing shall lightly wave 
And wait the auswering tone, 

That poured in cadence sadly gay 

From thrilling chords, now hushed for aye. 


And yet, who tells the higher lay 
That sweeps thy seraph lyre, 

The spirit notes that wing their way 
From Heaven’s unnumbered choir 

Down from the dwelling of a God 

To murmur round the sacred sod. 


Yes, they are thine ; thou art not dead, 
Though we have made thy home 

Where clustering cypress branches spread 
Their shadows round thy tomb — 

Thou art not dead, the lonely tree 

Weeps o’er thy turf, but not o’er thee. 


THE SUSPICIOUS STRANGER, 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 





BY MRS. OPIE. 





[concnuupen.] 

Axzovur three years before Von Wieber’s return home, he 
resided in the city of , in Russia; and one morning a 
friend, who was breakfasting with him, said, looking at his 
watch, “I did not think it was so late; I must leave you, 
for I am engaged to go with a brother of mine, to see a very 
remarkable malefactor undergo the punishment of the knout, 
and afterwards be branded on the back and arm, before he 
undergoes the rest of his sentence, — namely, exile, impris- 
onmeat, and hard labor.” 

“T have almost a mind to accompany you,” replied Lysan- 
der, ‘as I am curious to see these punishments inflicted ; — 
still I rather shrink from seeing such sights.” 

“Oh! but this fellow so completely deserves to suffer. 
He was born of respectable parents, and well educated — 
indeed, he has talents and accomplishments of no common 
kind; but he was a spoiled child, and became the cruel ty- 
rant of the fond parents who ruined him. His vices and ex- 
\ravagance soon plunged them into an early grave, and not 
without suspicions of his having accelerated the death of 
one of them. He then committed various other crimes ; 
joined a band of robbers; was convicted of coining —had 
nearly killed the men who were sent to apprehend him; 
made his escape from his first prison in an almost miracu- 
lous manner; but was retaken on his rashly venturing to 
return, after he had made his escape into a foreign country, 
fancying that, in four years, his crime must be forgotten : 
and here he now is, about to undergo the sentence of the 
law. — Well, will you go?” : 

“Yes, I will,” returned Von Wieber; “your account 
hardens my heart, and I think I can bear to see him suffer.” 

But when they reached the place of punishment, Lysander 
vainly tried to recall the culprit’s crimes, in order to enable 
himself to bear to see the punishment inflicted. 

The appearance of the criminal was so prepossessing, he 
looked so young— so resigned, and bore his sufferings with 
such a meek and touching expression, that Von Wieber 
could not take his eyes one moment off his face, and was 
so painfully affected, that he would, if possible, have made 
his escape. But, when-he saw the young and muscular arm 
bared for the burning mark of infamy, and beheld the wretch- 

















while a deep flush overspread his cheeks, “ and his dilated nostril 
hetrayed his, mental conflict,” Von Wieber groaned aloud, and 
expressions of agony and pity escaped him, which caught 
the astonished ear of the culprit, who stood facing him, and 
who fixed his eyes steadily upon him, as if he enjoyed the 
unexpected. sight of compassion for his pangs; nor did he 
withdraw them till he was turned round, to have his back 
also marked with the evidence of crime. 

Von Wieber, sick to the very heart of the horrid sceng 
now forced his way through the crowd, saying to himsef, 
*“T shall never, never forget this morning: nor that por 
youth’s countenance and features. No! —they will haant 
me while I'live! Oh, that I had never gone to see suci an 
exhibition!” 

But time went on, and Von Wieber had ceased torecall 
the image of the young Russian, who was known by the 
name of Ladimir, till he beheld Alexis Delmont/and in 
him, when he looked on him fixedly and in front Ace, with 
the “ flushing cheek,” and “ dilated nostril,” as beforetescribed, 
he felt an entire conviction that he beheld the ideftical Ladi- 
mir, whom he had supposed to be in Siberia! No wonder, 
therefore, that he left the room as he did — beyildered, and 
overwhelmed with consternation! He knew qite well, that 
if Alexis was really Ladimir, he carried onhis arm and 
back indelible proofs of his identity; but ho’ could he ask 
him to prove hiniself not to be one of the vile of criminals, 
by baring his arm to the view ?—and how culd he, simply 
on the evidence of a fancied resemblance ind against all 
probability, accuse a gentleman — the dear ‘iend and guest 
of his brother, of being a thief, a suppose/assassin, and a 
man degraded and branded as such on apublic scaffold? 
No; he could do nothing but leave the evet in the hands of 
an all-wise Creator, and watch for the sligtest Opportunity 
of satisfying his suspicions ;— nor did # doubt but that 
some such would occur. | 

When his narrative was ended, Erned said, “So Alexis 
and I thought that you took him for thisfadimir, for he has 
been more than once placed in unplefant circumstances 
from his extraordinary resemblance to ¥n.” 

“Indeed!” cried Von Wieber, “thi/is a very pleasant 
hearing for me ; and you will own thafi ought to make my 
peace with you both.” 

“] do not know that,” he replied ; ‘i wés rather hard to 
be so ready to believe an honest mat & rigue, on the evi- 
dence of your recollection of a face whicl you never saw 
but once, and that three years ago.” 

“ But the face is such a remarkabe on¢— so handsome, 
and yet so—so peculiar!” 

“ Which face do you mean, Ladinifs 01 Belmont’s ?” 

« Both?’ replied Lysander, in sone emoarrassment ; for, 
at that moment, the personal identifagain forced itself on 
his mind with irresistible power, ; he could not but again 
believe Ladimir and Delmont werefe same person ! 

Ernest was conscious of this ; ad coldly said, “TI will 
call Alexis in to give his own acqunt of the extraordinary 
resemblance he bears to this rh a” 

Alexis immediately related twohstances in which he had 
been mistaken for Ladimir.— “)nce,” he said, “just be- 
fore Ladimir had undergone his entence, he was riding on 
the confines of Russia, and seize as having broken prison, 
and had difficulty in procuring hidiberation. Another time, 
since the infliction of the sentece, he was travelling ina 
German wagon, and a gentlen - said, ‘If he were not in 
Siberia, and if I had not seen hm set off myself, I should 
declare you, young man, to be ne notorious Ladimir ; and 
even as it is, I believe I shall mt be satisfied to let you quit 
my presence without being exasined.’ 

“JT answered him, that I covd convince him of his error 
in a moment, by baring my am, but that I would not con- 
descend to do so. Convince yurself, however, added I, in 
a manner quite as sure. Whdcolorare Ladimir’s hair and 
eyebrows ? 

“¢ Black.” 

“¢Then look at mine.’ Ke did so, and was convinced 
that dike is not always the same. 

“¢ And I beg you, sir, to bok at my eyebrows and hair ; 
were not Ladimir’s black?’ 

“¢ Yes, I think so; and yours are light.’ 

“ And not only so,” said Alexis, “the middle of my left 
eyebrow is nearly white ; s great peculiarity, and sufficient 
to identify me amongst a thousand.” 

“True, very true,” replied Von Wieber, with a beaming 
and benevolent smile. “I am now quite convinced that 











Ladimir and Alexis Delmont are two persons ; and I heartily 
ask you to excuse my doubts of your respectibility.” 


picions were excusable, shook hands with him ; and great 
joy that evening prevailed in the family circle of the Von 
Wiebers. The elder brother’s suspicions were gone ;, his 
heart was lightened of an almost intolerable burden : the fe- 
male part of the family knew that Lysander no longer op- 
posed the wishes of Ernest. Alexis, also, excited all his 
powers to charm, and Lysander_even expressed his impa- 
tience for the arrival of the letters, which were to unite his 
brother and Delmont in thé desired connexion. But when 
he retired. to his own room, his doubts returned. The sto- 
ries which Alexis had told concerning his daring seizure 
and threatened detention, appeared improbable ; and as to 
the circumstance of his own hair being light, and Ladimir’s 
black, Alexis was too good a chemist not to have been able 
to dye his hair, and brows too; and would unquestionably 
do so, as the brow which was partly white and part brown, 
would, indeed, be a very troublesome appendage to a man, 
whose days had been passed in all sorts of schemes to avoid 
deiection ; and, on recollection, this circumstance, on which 
Alexis seemed to lay so much stress, as a proof of his not 
being Ladimir, appeared to him to have a greater tendency 
to prove that he was so. 

“ However,” thought he, ‘there is to be a boxing match 
amongst some Englishmen to-morrow, and although I hate 
such exhibitions, I will go to this, for Alexis will, no doubt, 
be one of the sparrers ; and he will not be serry to have so 
good an opportunity of baring his arm, and thereby entirely 
convincing me of my error, without lowering his dignity.” 

Accordingly, when the sport, as it was called, was begun, 
Von Wieber entered the arena; but, to his great surprise 
and dismay, though the other boxers’ arms and backs were 
bare, Alexis wore a flannel waistcoat, buttoned up to his 
throat, and at the wrists! And again Lysander’s heart 
misgave him—again an expression of distrust lowered 
on his open brow ; and, no doubt, Alexis instantly discovered 
it, for, coming up to Lysander, he said, ““ You must wonder 
to see me muffled up thus, like an old man; but an English 
physician told me, who attended me after I had caught an 


and he desired me never even to sleep. without a flannel 
waistcoat.” 

This story seemed a plausible one; and Von Wieber, 
having failed in the object for which he came, smiled, bowed, 
and retired. 

It was now the most sultry season of the year, and many 
young men were in the’habit of bathing in the beautiful 


Rhine, which flowed near the city; and Ernest and his|| 


brother very often used to go to one particular spot for that 
purpose; but Alexis never accompanied them. He dared 
not, he said, for fear of catching cold; and unless he could 
venture to pull off his flannels, he should not enjoy the water: 
One day, however, the weather was so oppressive, and he so 
languid, that he resolved he would bathe, at all events, and 
defy the English physician ; and Von Wieber’s heart bound- 
ed with pleasure — for if he really could dare, on any occa- 
sion, to pull off the waistcoat, he could not positively be the 
branded Ladimir; and joyfully did he see them bounding 
before them on the road to the beautiful bay, where the 
brothers usually went. Gladly did Lysander see him hang 
his hat, and coat, and outside waistcoat on the trees, and 
plunge his naked foot in the water, before the flannel vest 
was unbuttoned. But Lysander was fated to know another 
disappointment ; for Alexis, suddenly snatching back his 
feet, uttered a sort of shriek; and fell, in seeming agony, on 
the ground. 

“ This is what I feared,” said he, as they raised him up: 
“oh, this cramp! this dreadful cramp! The sensation ex- 
cited by cold water in a hot day, often affects methus. Oh! 
pray let me sit down. I cannot, dare not bathe ; how disap. 
pointed Iam!” 

“ Not so much as I am,” thought Von Wieber ; and with 
painful impatience he expected the arrival of the answers 
from England. He soon received an answer to his own let- 
ter, and it was satisfactory. His correspondent said that the 
Honorable James Kenmore was a most worthy, sensible 
man, and was not likely to know or recommend any one 
who was not deserving of esteem and respect. 

An answer also arrived to Ernest’s own inquiries, address- 
ed to Kenmore, and a most unexpected one it was; for the 

"Hon. James Kenmore answered the letter to him in person.” 
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“Tt had followed him,” he said, “to Spa, and had deter- 
mined him to come and see his friend Ernest, and do his 
Alexis, assuring him of his forgiveness, and that his sus-|| young cousin the justice of saying a good word for him to 


his new friends.” 


And many a good word, indeed, did he say in his favor ; 
and he even guaranteed his being a man of property, as his 
dividends were received at his bank. And Ernest was de- 
lighted, his mother pleased, Minna satisfied, the younger 
girl overjoyed that Alexis would now positively settle 
amongst them, and Lysander tried to rejoice ; tried to be- 
lieve all that glittered was gold, but could not; and he spent 
hours in the day, during Kenmore’s visit, in solitude and 
prayer ; for if after all, Alexis should turn out to be Ladi- 
mir, for what purpose, but an evil one, shoutd that terrible 
being have come amongst them! Besides, Lysander could 
not help thinking the Honorable James Kenmore too vulgar 
and boisterous in his manner, to be, in reality, the son of a 
nobleman ; and neither Minna nor Bertha, knew how to tol- 
erate his loudly expressed admiration, nor his frequent as- 
sertions that the result of the residence of Delmont amongst 
But he went at last; and the 
next day the arrangements for the partnership were to be 
made, as Lysander could object no longer; yet, strange to 
say, he hoped that when every thing was on the point of be- 
ing settled, and all objections were given up, Alexis would 
be generous enough to bare his right arm, and say, “ There! 
convince yourself that my arm is as free from the brand of 
But he was not so generous as yet ; 
and Lysander, beginning to convince himself that suspicion, 
if carried to excess, was almost a sin, endeavored to join in 
the gayety of the rest of the party. It was agreed that they 
should all dine, that day, on the banks of the Rhine, a few 
miles from the city, and most of the party were to go on 
horseback ; Alexis entreated to be allowed to go with Minna, 
to whom his attentions were now evidently marked; but 
Lysander saw, with pleasure, that they were not acceptable ; 
still, Alexis had such power of captivation, that Lysander 


them would be a marriage. 


crime as your own!” 


cast a melancholy glance towards the future. 


But Minna chose to accompany her mother in the carriage ; 
promising, however, if the weather continued fine, to return 
on horseback. Alexis, with the hilarity of a man whose 
inflammation on my lungs, by sparring without my shirt,||mind is relieved of a load, and whose prospects are bright, 
that if I ever did so again, the consequences might be fatal ;|;mounted a fine spirited young horse that Ernest had given 

him, and seemed in a state of even triumphant enjoyment, 
‘in Which Von Wieber found it impossible to sympathize : 
and he was very glad that he had settled to walk with his 
brother Ernest, with whom he had rarely opportunities of 
being alone; for he could not but see that Ernest had cares, 
‘in which he did not choose that he should participate, and 
that he had also feelings of resentment towards him on Del- 


mont’s account, which had not yet subsided. 


On this day, however, as Lysander had withdrawn all op- 


position to receiving Alexis as his partner, Ernest seemed 
rather desirous of his company, and just as Alexis rode off, 
Lysander felt his arm taken by his brother. 

“ Well, Lysander,” said he, “so, at last, thou art willing 
to think thou hast been in an error, and to own it.” 

“If thou wilt promise me not to be angry, I will answer 
thee.” 

“J will try not to be so.” . 

“Then I must own that, on mature deliberation to-day, I 
am more convinced than ever that Alexis and Ladimir are 
the same person!” 

“How!” cried Ernest, excessively agitated, and throw- 
ing off his brother’s arm indignantly, “and whence have 
you come to such a preposterous conclusion? I thought that 
the arrival of Kenmore must have removed your suspicions 
for ever.” 


“No, it confirmed them. I cannot believe that the son of 


an English peer could speak, and act, and look so like a 
blackguard, to use a strong English term: and as I have 
read in English newspapers, of swindlers who have passed 
at a watering-place for men of rank, I am inclined to be- 
lieve this man might be an accomplice of Ladimir’s, if, as I 
suspect, Alexis be this accomplished villain. Pray how long 
were you at Kenmore’s elegant villa?” — 

“Only two days: Alexis was forced to set off for London 
very suddenly.” 

“Yes,” to escape detection, and justice, very likely. 
Well, then, in the next place, his sparring in his waistcoat, 
and his sudden seizure when about to bathe, were, to me, on 
reflection; suspicious circumstances ; and so also was the 
stress he laid on Ladimir’s hair being black, and his own 
eyebrows light and particular. No doubt, that as soon as 
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Ladimir wanted to assume disguises, he took care to conceal 
his peculiarity of eyebrow, by some dark’dye ; and that now 
he was glad to be seen with his own light hair and defective 
eyebrow, in order to be a complete contrast to himself.” 

“Brother! brother!” said Ernest, “I am really shocked 
to see how entirely blind you are to every side of the ques- 
tion but one. I thought you had been a more impartial 
judge.” 

“ Nay, dear Ernest. it is you who are resolved, as it seems 
to me, to see only one side: but I have one important ques- 
tion to put to you. Did you ever see Alexis without his 
flannel waistcoat ? ” 

“ Never! how should I, when he thinks he should die if 
he took it off, except for a new one?” 

“ But, is it not strange that he should not have bared his 
right arm, to enable you to convince me, though he could 
not, perhaps, consistently with his former dignity, if inno- 
cent, condescend to doit at my requiring ; and is not this a 
suspicious circumstance? I own, that after I had openly 
abjured my doubts, and we had shaken hands, I expected, as 
a generous man, that when he said, “your suspicions were 
excusable,’ he would have added, ‘and now ther ! will bare 
this calamniated arm !?” 

“Town,” said Ernest, deeply sighing, “that I expected 
the same, and I am mortified that he has not done it: but 
he may still intend it,” 

“ Never! an honorable, and an innocent man, could not 
have been easy to have withheld such proof an instant; 
neither you nor I should have hesitated to do it.”’ 

“No, I own it; but if he is indeed a villain, and this very 
villain, what, what should I do?” 

“Whence this emotion! and why is it of so much impor- 
tance to you, to prove this man trustworthy ?” 

“Oh! because — but, dear Lysander, tell me, should this 
man turn out to be Ladimir, as he is so very clever, so fine 
a chemist, and has made a discovery which, if it succeed 
(and there is little doubt of it,) will make my fortune, must 
we send him away? Should we’ cast from us the penitent 
criminal, who is desirous of amending his ways, and earn- 
ing an honest livelihood by the exertion of his talents ?”’ 

“But where is this penitent? The man, who comes as 
an impostor into a respectable family ; who says he is what 
he is not, and who tells lies on lies, cannot have a converted 
heart, and. must have come hither for a sinister purpose. 
Had it not been so, he would have said, “ You see before 
you a great criminal, but a repentant one; I have escaped 
from prison —give me employment, and I will not deceive 
you —I know I am unworthy of your notice; but trust me, 
and I will endeavor by my conduct to prove I am reformed.” 
Had Ladimir come to you thus, then I might have believed 
him penitent, and might have approved your willingness to 
profit by his talents at a distance ; but as he is, and covered 
with unrepented guilt, he is unworthy to breathe the same 
air with honorable men, as well as with uncontaminated 
women.” 

“True, most true,” cried Ernest, wringing his hands des- 
pairingly. ‘Oh, what a wretch, dear brother, am 1!” 

“‘ How so— have you lent him money?” 

“Yes, for his chemical processes.” 

“Mauch?” 

“ All not employed in my business ; and all” — 

“What! my mother’s and sister’s fortunes ?” 

“ Yes, — but then I hoped to double them.” 

“Oh, dear Ernest! hast thou forgotten we are not to do 
evil that good may come? Their moneys were given in 
solemn trust to thee ; and lending them, even to treble them, 
on any speculation, was violating a sacred pledge. This 
comes of setting up an idol, and bowing down toit. This 
man was your idol, and ” — 

“Yes; aad love of gold, and of the something not yet 
possessed, that bane of my happiness, have led to this terri- 
ble result, and I am justly punished.” 

“ Punished, and taught, and reformed, I trust ; but your 
punishment, in one sense will be light, —I will supply the 
deficiency ; and perhaps my mother and sisters need never 
know the injury you have done them.” 

“Oh! my generous friend!” 

“ Nay — nay —I have only done my duty.” 

« But, dearest brother, it is not at all certain that Alexis is 
really Ladimir.” 

« We ought, I think, to make itso; we ought, or rather, 
you ought, to require him to bare his arm.” 

« But if he refuses ? ” 
“ Then you should refuse further association with him.” 
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“Nay, Lysander, would you not refuse compliance with 
such a request?” 

“T think not, under the circumstances.” 

“ But if we were to discover him to be Ladimir, should 
we be forced to detain him a prisoner, and have him con. 
veyed back to his place of exile?” 

_ “No, he is not under our country’s jurisdiction. I should 
say, —Go, you are free!” 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear you say this! for I am so con- 
scious that my own credulous folly and cupidity was a snare 
to him and tempted him, that I could not bear to harm him, 
even if I proved him guilty; but, see! there he is again! 
How he sits a horse! ‘What a graceful being! and look, 
Lysander, there is a smile ! — is that the smile of a villain?” 

“ There is a smile, — but do you not see also an expres- 
sion of triumphant cunning?” 

Ernest was prevented from replying by Delmont’s riding 
up to them to eulogize the paces of his horse, and express 
his gratitude to the giver of it. He then again rode off, and 
they were following his rapid pace with wondering and 
almost fearful eyes, when suddenly they saw him fall back- 
wards from his saddle, and the horse without his rider run- 
ning past them at full speed. They instantly ran forward to 
his assistance, and found that he had carelessly come in con- 
tact with the protruding branches of a tree, and that it had 
strack him to the ground. The brothers, having raised him 
in their arms, carried him to a bank at a little distance, and 
sent a man who was passing, to go and catch the horse and 
go for medical aid, while, with contending emotions, they 
endeavored to staunch the blood which flowed from a wound 
on the temple ; but there was no wound on the head, no 
did any limb seem broken; and, though he lay as if dead, 
there was pulsation in the heart — and thankful did Lysander 
feel, that he was not likely to be cut off in “tresspasses and 
sins.’ But when they had untied his neckcloth and taken 
off his coat, to see if they could discover any fracture, Ly- 
sander, full of gratitude, exclaimed, “ Now then, Ernest, an 
opportunity is granted to remove our suspicions for ever, 
or to convert them into certainties ! ”’ 

Instantly, though with a trembling hand, he proceeded to 
bare the unresisting arm of him, who was, he believed, ar- 
rested in his course of guilt by the hand of Providence. He 
did bare that “young and muscular arm,’’ and saw on it, 
with shuddering horror, but pious thankfulness, the letters 
of guilt, the brand of infamy.” 

Ladimir, indeed, lay detected before them ; and while Er- 
nest, prostrate on the turf, hid his face on his hands, weighed 
down by self-upbraiding, Lysander gave audible thanks for 
the mercy thus evidently vouchsafed. 

At this moment, Ladimir suddenly recovered his senses, 
and in one moment more his recollection ; then, casting a 
quick and eager glance at his open sleeve, he saw that he 
was detected, and with an expression which no words can 
describe, he exclaimed, “ So, then, I see that I am known: 
but ” -- 

“Go, you are free,” said Lysander, hastily interrupting 
him. “Go, and if possible, repent!” 

“Those must be free,” he scornfully replied, feeling in 
his bosom as if for a concealed weapon, “ who are resolved 
to be so.” 

“Brother, be on your guard,” cried Ernest, seeing some- 
thing glittering in the hand of Ladimir. 

“ Weak, but kind-hearted man,” Ladimir replied, “ your 
brother has nothing to fear from me. Lysander Von Wieber! 
I would not hurt a hair of your head — gratitude forbids it! 
You felt for me when no one else did. when I was on the 
scaffold. Your accents and words of pity drew my atten- 
tion even from my own sufferings; I saw, by your counte- 
nance, that you forgot my crimes in my agonies, and con- 
sidered me only as a tortured fellow creature —I knew you 
instantly, when I saw you again. — How could I ever forget 
you!” 

As he spoke his voice faltered, and his emotion produced 
feelings and wishes in the hearts of the brothers, which they 
were, happily perhaps, prevented from acting upon, by the 
arrival of the surgeon on the runaway horse; he had no 
sooner alighted than Ladimir vaulted into the saddle, and in 
a moment disappeared for ever! 

With him vanished every trace of anxiety and unhappi- 
ness from the family of the Von Wiebers. 

This painfukexperience of his own weakness, taught Er- 
nest a salutary lesson of humility; and the example of his 
brother led him, at length, into the best and highest pursuits. 
And if ever, in future life, his children seemed inclined to 


TO THE LITTLE NEWTS THAT ARE HEARD PIPING FROM THE 
MEADOWS, IN THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


BY WILSON FLAGS. 





Original. 





Litt ie harbingers of flowers, e 
Tenants of the watery bowers, 

Heard ere snows have left the mountains, 
Piping from the streams and fountains ; 
When eve’s crimson belt surrounds us, 
Ere the deeper twilight bounds us ; 
When the early dews are sinking, 

And the first-born stars are blinking ; 
Where the mirrored waters glisten, 

1 have wandered oft to listen 

To the tales your notes were telling, 
Softly on the breezes swelling. 

Ere the blossoms first awaken 

In the fields they’ve long forsaken ; 
Ere the later birds are singing, 

Or the flowers their odors flinging, 
Every fount and stream rejoices 

With your mellow piping voices, 

Like a prelude to the chorus 

Soon to pour from nature o’er us. 
Then ye seem like prophets, speaking 
Of the summer joys we’re seeking, 
On the charms of earth descanting, 
While your choral vespers chanting ; 
Calling man abroad to wander, 

On the lovely scenes to ponder, 

While all nature is awaking, 


be discontented, to set up idols to worship as he had done, or|/district took them at any age he pleased. After this the 
to incline “to do evil that good might come,” the self-judged 
parent used to say to them, with affectionate earnestness, 
“ Remember the story of your father and Ladimir.” 


men could not marry, without producing a certificate signed 
by the minister of the parish, that they had property suffi- 
cient to support a wife and family. These regulations ‘op- 
erated as a strong preventive check on population, and ac. 
counted for the slow increase of the people. 


Rocxs.—Rocks are proverbially associated with barren- 
ness, though there is no rock but which, if left at rest 
and watered, will produce its plants— nay, a succession of 
races; and if the climate were favorable and we could wait 
long enough, there is not the least doubt that we could water 
a rock till it become so fertile on the surface that we conid 
sow it with grain or plant it with vegetables. Pebbles ina 
brawling stream, or rolled on the beach by the waves, are 
unproductive things certainly, on account of their wearing 
upon one another; but examine the very same kind of peb- 
bles in a shallow standing pool, or on a part of the beach 
where they are left at rest, and you will find that they have 
their plants and their animals. The mountain rocks, even 
in the coldest places, are covered with litchens, some of 
which are valuable in the arts, and others as food. Some 
dying materials are obtained from these productions, which 
are scarcely distinguishable from the rocks on which they 


grow. 


One of the sweetest passages in the “ Paradise Lost ” was 
evidently suggested by the following passage from one of 
the Idyls of Theocritus. We give the translation of Pol- 
whele, who mentions the circumstance in his preface. 

From the Eight Idyl of Theocritus. 
Sweet is the breath of cows — the breath of steers — 
Sweet too the bullock’s voice the herdsman hears! 
And, in the dewy vale, at evening close, 
Sweet the hill-echoes, when the heifer lows! 


And of vernal youth partaking. 

Now, when birds are fast arriving, 
Every field with song reviving, 

Not their sweetest strains delight me, 
Like the ditties ye recite me, 

Waking hopes that died, uncherished, 
When the autumn flowers had perished ; 
Waking scenes of past affection, — 
Pensive dreams of recollection. 

Still, at eve, I love to ramble, 

Ere the rose has decked the bramble, 
Ere the orchard trees are flowering, 

Or the leaves our path embowering ; 
Where the crimson’d lakes are glowing, 
And the vocal streams are flowing, 
Through the meads by willows shaded, 
And by spicy gales pervaded, 

To your piping strains to listen, 

Where the mirrored waters glisten. 


Sweet teo, at noon, the shade embowering deep, 
Lull’d by the murmur of a stream to sleep. 


Compare this extract with the following, from Milton : 


Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds: pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glist’ring with dew : fragrant the fertile earth 
After suft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; the silent night 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 


And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 
Book iv. 641. 








Tre Mvusnroom.— There are many species of mushrooms 
\which are mortal poisons, and even the eatable kinds are 
‘said to be poisonous when growing in particular situations. 
The Ostiacks, a people of Siberia, make with a species of 
mushroom (Agaricus muscarius) a preparation that will kill 
the strongest man in twelve hours. Some mushrooms con- 
tain a liquid so acid that a single drop on the tongue will 
blister it. The Russians, during their long fasts, live almost 
entirely on mushrooms. 





THE NOTE-BOOK OF A VIRTUOSO. 





ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





Crriovs Cusrom.—It is a superstition, says Howitt, com- 
mon both to France and Grea. Britain, to announce to the| 
bees the death of the master of the family ; in some places,|| Eprecr or eatine Cresses.—The ancients were of opin. 
of any individual of the family, or it is believed the bees ion that by eating cresses one becomes firm, resolute and 
would die or fly away. It is also reckoned unlucky to sell||decided; for that reason they were much sought after. 
bees, in some places, and for this reason when a person parts|iCresses are not much esteemed in America, but there is a 
with a hive, he will not receive its value in money, but stip-|| species of water-cress found in the small streams in Massa- 
ulates for @ certain part of its produce. chusetts that is superior to the best salads, that are cultiva- 

Pia a ted in our gardens. It comes to perfection as a salad in 
Apri! and the early part of May. 


Description or Fireworgs sy Dr. Darwi.—The follow. 
ing is curious as a specimen of that very extraordinary 
thymester, Dr. Darwin. It is from the “ Botanic Garden.” 
The first lines describe meteors or shooting stars. 


The goddess ceased — the exulting tribes obey, 
Start from the soil and win their airy way ; 

The vauited skies, with streams of transient rays, 
Shine as they pass, and earth and ocean blaze. 

So from fierce wars, when lawless monarchs cease, 
Or liberty returns with laurelled peace, 

Bright fly the sparks, the colored lustres burn, 
Flash follows flash, and flame-winged circles turn ; 
Blue serpents sweep along the dusky air, 

Imp’d by long trains of scintillating hair ; 

Red rockets rise, loud cracks are heard on high, 
And showers of stars rush headlong from the sky ; 
Burst as in silver lines they hiss along, 

And the quick flash unfolds the gazing throng. 


Tue Mancaineet Tree.—The fruit of the manchineel 
tree very much resembles an apple; this deceitful appear- 
ance, joined to an agreeable smell, invites you to eat it; but 
its spongy substance contains a milky and perfidious. juice, 
that at first appears insipid, but soon becomes so caustic tha’ 
it burns the lips, palate and tongue. All travellers agree 
that the best remedy against so violent a poison is sea-water. 
It invariably grows on the sea shore. 

Tue Averre.—The Augree, says Mr. Adamson, is a 
parasitical plant of the Molucca Isles. In the Island of Ter- 
natus the princesses of the best blood put it in their hair, and 
do not allow slaves or domestics to Wear it. The sisters and 
daughters of the king, have reserved to themselves this ex- 

Recutations or Maretace in Norway.—Formerly, in||clusive right, persuaded that nature, by causing this plant to 
Norway, every man born of a farmer or laborer was a sol-||grow but in elevated places, clearly indicates that its flowers 
dier ; those born of sailors, were sailors. The officer of the|lare intended to ornament royalty alone. ~ 
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Such is Pittsburgh, externally, but no description-can give 
a stranger from the clean and airy villages of New England 
a conception of it, as he looks down through the dense clouds 
of smoke which hang continually above it, from the precipi- 
tous hills by which it is environed. How then, you ask, is he 
to tolerate, much less to become pleased with it? I will tell 
you, and it is after all no great mystery ; because in the ab- 
sence of every external requisite, he learns to study human 
nature, to become amused and interested by the peculiarities 
in the constitution of its society, and to be pleased with 
people, the depth and breadth of whose intellects have never 
been hammered out into the mere sub-stratum of cleverness. 
If he finds gold, it has gone through no process to make it 
appear more or less than it is; it is the pure metal; and it 
may chance that, tired of the frippery and glitter of other so- 
ciety, he enters into this with new relish. Ifhe isa Yankee, 
his title as a citizen of New England furnishes him at once 
with a passport to the good graces of the community, anda 
Yankee is pretty sure never to die of ennui ; if he is a for- 
eigner, he finds ample room for observation and for study 
among the people by whom he is surrounded. Pittsburgh, 
like most of the towns and cities of the West, is compara- 
tively a new place. It contains about forty thousand inhab- 
itants, and is said to possess more wealth than any place of 
its size in America. Those who are the most wealthy, are 
the most industrious and persevering class of society —in- 
deed, one great merit of the place is that it is fifty years be- 
hind the age. A literary man may occasionally have to de- 
scend from his lofty flights to the plain matters of fact of 
life, but he will have at last the satisfaction of seldom find- 
ing virtue or vice so refined upon, that he cannot distinguish 
one from the other. If he appeals to the conscience, he has 
not to tear away all the idle subterfuges of a false and 
worldly philosophy ; it is a thing which may be touched, and 
which will vibrate with true and generous emotions, when it 
is awakened to feeling. It is indeed true that ignorance is 
not necessary to furnish this result, but where the cultivation 
of the intellect is made paramount to that of the heart, where 
for the mere refinements of society we must barter away the 
simple unadorned principles which should form its stamina, 
we may at least conclude that we purchase them at a dear 
rate—and we may turn with a feeling of lofty pleasure to 
human nature as God left it, not as men have made it. To 
say that the society of Pittsburgh is precisely of this char- 
acter, would not perhaps be a just conclusion, for a stranger 
may every day meet with persons who combine cultivated 
manner and refined tastes, with all that we admire and ven. 
erate in morals ; but to aver that the inhabitants of this city 
are, for any place out of New England, or indeed within it, 
eminently simple in their habits, republican in their feelings, 
and moral in their deeds, would be but giving them credit, 
for qualities which they really possess. It is for these rea- 
sons, then, that the stranger learns at last to like Pittsburgh, 
in spite of smoke and dirt, and to forget that he ever thought 
sunshine necessary to his happiness. One thing is certain, 
that although the place contains many New England people, 
you seldom hear one express a feeling of discontent with 
his situation, or a willingness to leave it, 

There is nothing which strikes a traveller over the differ. 
ent sections of this great country more obviously than their 
criticisms upon each other, and all combine to lavish them 
in their own provincial styles most abundantly upon the 
Yankee land. —A Pennsylvanian will tell you that they are 
a “right smart” people, and it is a “smart chance” to beat 
them at a bargain —a Kentuckian that they are “ mighty” 
curious aud tell a “heap” of stories, and a Southerner, that 
they are always “guessing,” but he “reckons” they some- 
times guess wrong. — Yet, after all, a New Englander finds 
daily additional reason to be proud of his birth-place ; for, 
with all its faults, it is the dearest, brightest spot on earth — 
and though other scenes may become endeared to him by a 
thousand associations, his heart will ever turn fondly to that 
home of his earliest and best affections. 


MOUNT AUBURN.—A SKETCH, 


Original. 


OH! COME WITH ME, MARY. 


Original. 

























Tuers is perhaps no place on earth more calculated to 
awaken sentiments of holy and pious, of devout and heav- 
enly feelings in the heart, than Mount Auburn: It is a burial 
place for the dead — an area of perhaps three hundred acres, 
of perfect forest, wrought by the hand of art to extreme 
beauty. There you behold nature in her gayest, and most 
luxuriant profusion, and in her most fantastic and capri 
cious moods. It is difficult to conceive a more diversified or 
picturesque spot. Hill and dale, shady walks beneath rich 
groves of cypress, rivulets, with rustic bridges, and every 
thing of the beautiful and romantic, are blended there in 
wild reality. Tombs of every description meet the eye, from 
the Grecian temple of whitest and purest marble, and the 
columned arch of rarest and most exquisite beauty, to the 
simple grassy mound, where flowers, planted by the soft 
hand of affection, throw their sweetness even over the shad- 
ows that play around the couch of death. There the bro- 
ther, the sister, the lover, with sweetest fragrance o’er them 
shed, repose. There, the loved and lost are mourned, and 
tears of deep and unavailing regret, for those, alas! who can 
never return, water the wild flowers resting upon their bos- 
oms. I was filled with sad and silent, but sweet and holy 
feelings, seated on a little grassy bank. I gazed around 
me upon the marble monuments, and sculptured urns which 
compose that gorgeous city of the dead. I could not but 
compare the difference between the rich, perhaps proud and 
haughty, and the poor, perhaps humble and lowly, even in 
death. How painful the idea, that the miserable distinc- 
tions in life should be carried beyond the grave. I would 
rather rest under a simple willow, by the side of some mar- 
muring rivulet, mourned by one devoted and affectionate 
heart, than to repose in monumental splendor, beneath the 
glittering diadem of the proudest mauscleum of the east. 

GEORGE. 


On, come with me, Mary — come, come, let us go, 
Where Concord meanders and wild rushes grow ; 
Green meadows appearing, show spring to be near, — 
The sparrows are coming, and soon will be here. 









*Tis here where the blue pontederia blooms, 
?Neath woodbines and roses in graceful festoons ; 
The white water nymphea so spotiess and fair, 
Its odors diffusing, make fragrant the air. 


The wild ducks are swimming, delighted to find 
£ach want has provision by nature designed : 
The sky-lark is soaring, the louder its praise, 

{n melody’s strain to pour out its lays. 












The lambkins delighted are sporting around, 
All joyful and happy in frolics they bound ; 
The herds on the hill-side are lowing again, 
And meadows bid welcome the laboring swain. 








°Tis joyful, beholding each object so fair, — 
Delightful to know each has parental care ; 

Each creature that fives was formed for enjoyment — 
In blessing his own is Wisdom’s employment. 








The God of Creation is mindful of all, 

E’en sparrows are noticed and watched when they fall: 
His care and protection shall spread unconfined, 

And none be forgotten in blessing mankind. 








Then come with me, Mary — come, come, let us go, 

Where Concord meanders and wild rushes grow ; 

Green meadows appearing, show spring to be near, — 

The sparrows are coming, and soon will be here. D. P. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF PITTSBURGH. 


Gente reader, did you ever spend a week in Pittsburgh ? 
not after gliding along the romantic banks of the Juniatta, 
in the leafy months of summer, when all the poetry and ro- 
mance which belongs to you has been excited to enthusiasm, 
and you were as indifferent to the prose of life as if you ac- 
tually trod on air, and lived in the clouds ; not then, no, not 
then, but after all the terrors of mountain travelling —the 
breaking-down three-miles-an-hour carriages —the whirling 
down hill, and the crawling up, profane coachmen, and quar- 
relsome agents — you find yourself, in the depth of winter — 
and such a winter — cold, dreary, and cloudy — in that smoki- 
est, and darkest of all dark places. Added to all this, were you 
ever kept a prisoner there, by the most capricious and pro- 
voking of rivers, the beautiful Ohio, with bright dreams of 
the sunny land for which you were bound, its blue waters, 
and its green trees, its birds, and its flowers, haunting you 
like so many beautiful spirits, to mock you with their con- 
trast to that which surrounts you? If you were, you were 
prepared to like Pittsburgh. I do not mean dislike, when I 
say like, although it is in truth an odd conclusion to come to ; 
but really and truly to-get first contented, and then pleased! 
with your situation ; simply becatse you forget the mere) 
external scenes which afford you plesure, and seek it from} 
those sources, which are alone able, ater all your research, 
to yield it in the greatest abundance —those of the intellect 
and the heart. Every body who has eve: seen Pittsburgh, 
knows that it has nothing in its appearance to interest or 
please a mere observer. The city is built mestly of brick, 
and on account of the vast quantities of coal berned in the 
iron founderies and dwelling houses, particularly in the 
winter, every building, the pavements, the streetsand all, 
have acquired a sombre gloomy color, which strike one most 
unfavorably at first. The articles of merchandize dispiyed 
in the streets become as black as ink; you cannot touch 
your finger upon the railing, as you ascend a flight of stairs, 
or upon an article of furniture, with impunity, — The air is 
completely filled with the particles of coal dust, and light 
flakes of lamp black, which are continually falling; and the|| N@tchitoches, La., March 1, 1839. 
streets, when crowded, look as if filled with an army of aa 
blacksmiths. You never see the atmosphere, in the winter,|| A torrent of declamation, where all is sound and ver. 
clear from smoke ; and when the sun does shine, which is||biage, has often served the ends of the oppressor, and proved 
but seldom, his beams come struggling through, as if they/||more fatal to the oppressed, than any force of argument or) 
half repented that they had undertaken-the task. Worse||reason that could be brought against him; as an expert 


than that, if a light snow should chance to fall occasionally, ||swimmer is in more danger from the foam of the surf, than - 
as if nature was ashamed of the gloomy robe they put upon ||from the deepest water of the ocean; for although the former|' mortification, continuing unimpaired, he absolutely abstained 


her, in this more southern climate, it melts in a day or two, ||has no profundity, it has also no buoyancy, neither can the | from food and died of hunger, oa the day predicted, that he 
and all is, if possible, tenfold darker than before. voice of distress be heard amidst the roar of the breakers. || might not falsify his own prediction ! 






Astrotocy.—A celebrated writer, treating on this subject, 
said it was remarkable that among the many predictions, 
which have been made by astrologers from time to time, so 
few of them have been verified. History, however, records 
many instances where the predictions of astrologers (by a 
little human assistance) have been fulfilled to the letter. 

The Duke of Athol, uncle of James I., of Scotland, had 
been assured by a pretender to the occult sciences, that he 
would live to be a king, and would be crowned publicly in 
presence of a large assembly of the people. He put faith 
in this prediction, and to hasten the fulfilment of the proph- 
ecy, caused his nephew to be assassinated. But he paid the 
penalty of his crime — and when led to execution, in one of 
the public squares of Edinburg, he was taunted and reviled 
by the populace, who placed on his head an iron crown, on 
which was inscribed “ The King of Traitors.” 

The fate of /Eschylus, the Greek tragedian, is well 
known. It had been predictcted that he would be killed by 
the falling of a house. One day walking in the open fields, 
at a distance from any human habitation, an eagle, which 
had carried off a tortoise in its talons, bat could not disen- 
gage the meat from the shell, perceived the bald head of the 
poet, and probably taking it for a rock, let the tortoise fall 
upon it from an immense height. But Zschylus had the 
worst of it, for his skull was fractured, and he died instantly. 

An astrologer at the Court of Louis XI., of France, pre- 
dicted an afflicting event, which came to pass. The king 
sent for the astrologer, having previously ordered his satel- 
lites to be prepared, at a given signal, to seize him and throw 
him out of the window. The king said to him on his en- 
trance, — “ You who pretend to lift the veil of futurity, can 
you predict the exact hour of your death?” “No, sire,” 
said the astrologer, with the greatest presence of mind, sus 
pecting the design of the tyrant, “I only know that I shall 
die exactly three days before your Majesty!” The king 
was thunderstruck at this answer, and refrained from giving 
the signal. Scott has ingeniously interwoven this anecdote 
into the tale of Quentin Durward. 

Cardan, a soothsayer, who dealt extensively in horoscopes, 
was not particularly fortanate in his predictions. In one in 
stance, however, he made use of a very effectual precaution 
to guard against any mistake. He predicted the day of his 
death, and when the time drew near, his health, much to his 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 





REMAINS, OF ANTIQUITY. 

Suvce the French expedition inté Egypt, and the discove- 
ries of Champollion in respect to the Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, the attention of European curiosity and antiquarian re- 
search has been particularly turned to that country. The 
result has been a peep into the domestic manners and usages, 
with all the details of furniture utensils, manufactures, &c. 
of one of the most renowned of ancient nations. 

Of the works upon this subject, one has been published by 
Mr. Wilkinson in London, illustrated with plates of the most 
minute customs of Egypt. Mr. Wilkinson spent twelve 
years in Egypt, and made his plates at his own expense. 
The London Quarterly for January contains numerous plates 
from that work. 

Among the curious facts in their domestic manners, may 
be mentioned the following. The paintings represent an 
Egyptian gentleman as riding in a curricle, very nearly of 
the modern fashion, to dinner ; in other instances, he, and 
especially ladies, were borne in palanquins, (a species of 
hand carriage in the shape of a bathing tub,) borne by men 
on the shoulders. Sometimes they were shaded by an um- 
brella, held up by the servant. 

In this manner, the company invited to a dinner party ar- 
rived about mid-day. The dining room was on the first floor, 
and the drawing room or parlor on the second. This is the 
true plan. When arrived, the guests were seated on chairs, 
couches, ottomans, and mats of every shape. 

Being seated, the guests were probably offered water for 


- their feet, as the servants of Joseph were directed “to fetch 


water for the brethren, that they might wash their feet be- 
fore they eat.”” Water was offered to the guests among the 
most wealthy, in basins and ewers of gold; among those 
less so, in painted ware, of which they had the most beauti- 
ful kinds. 

Another luxury was the anointing of the head, and — will 
it be believed ?— some wore wigs. One now exists, which 
may have crowned the head of Pharaoh or the chief baker. 
Servants took the sandals of the guests. Flowers were pre- 
sented to the guests, a very pretty custom. On entering the 
saloon, the Lotus, a flower which appears in the ornaments 
of architecture, was presented to each guest. A garlani 
was thrown around the neck, and a full blown flower dis- 
posed over the forehead. 

Then followed wine, music, and the entertainment, as in 

the days of Rome and the fashionable society of the present 
time. 
' The two dishes of meat in which the Egyptians delighted, 
were beef and goose. The latter animal, for some reason, 
was a particular favorite. Sheep they ate little of, and pork 
they abhorred. They cooked with all the care and minute- 
ness of modern epicurism. 

The dinner comprised every variety of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, as in the present time; also game and boiled meats, 
giving a full illustration of the reasons why the Israelites 
sighed for the flesh pots and onions of Egypt. 

At dinner they.seem to have been arranged according to 
rank. The ladies sometimes sat with the gentlemen, but 
sometimes also at a table by themselves. 

These plates represent all the ancient instraments of mu- 
sic, and of what instruments and performers their bands 
were composed. But the sounds of that music, where are 
they? They have long since died away on the ears of dis- 
tant antiquity. No paintings, nor sculpture, nor history, 
can recall them, any more than the spirit who listened to 
them from the abodes of the dead. 

Curiosity lingers, fascinated, around these melancholy ruins, 
in deep sympathy with all that ishuman. With an agony 
of interest it calls for some living witness of the past. Alas! 
not one can answer. The immortal spirit has winged its 
way “to that bourne, whence no traveller returns.” 

AMERICA VESPUCCI.— A HEROINE, 

[This young lady appeared in this country under very sin- 
gular circumstances, and the accounts first published of her 
diversified fortunes were so indefinite, as to create a general 
suspicion of imposition. Our readers will find in an article 
copied from the Democratic Review, a more particular ac- 
count of her life than has been before published, and will also 
perceive that the authenticity of the statements rests on good 
authority.] 

Tue circumstances which have led this interesting young 
stranger to our shores — if it is not a misapplication of the 


word to designate her as a stranger, though the soft accents 
of ner native Tuscan are as yet the only language familiar 
to her lips —may be thus briefly stated : 

After spending, like most of the young Italian ladies of 
rank, fourteen years of her youth in a convent for her edu- 
cation (the convent of Le Signore della Quiete, in the envi- 
rons of Florence,) she was introduced into the midst of the 
brilliant society of the capital and court of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, at the age of seventeen. She was placed by 
her parents in the service of the Grand Duchess, as a “ de- 
moiselle de compagnie,” or maid of honor. There she was of 
course surrounded with all the seductive influences of Eu- 
ropean aristocratic life, in the midst of the splendors and lux- 
uries of the Pitti Palace. Her mind had, however, already, 
by its own self-derived impulses, as it would seem — for it 
was certainly at variance with all the natural bias of such 
an education and such a position —taken a decided direction 
in the movement of liberal ideas which is the leading char- 
acteristic of the age, and which in no country has exercised 
a stronger influence upon the imagination of ardent youth 
than in Italy. Possessed of rare natural talents, highly 
accomplished by reading and cultivation, with remarkable 
force of character, vivacity of imagination, and energy of 
will, it will not be a subject of surprise, that, during the agi- 
tations that were fermenting in the nerth of Italy, immedi- 
ately after the French Revolution, she was one of the few 
females whose social position and personal qualities gained 
them admission to the secret societies which were conspiring 
to rid Italy of the domination of a foreign despotism, and to 
unite the whole of that beautiful and unhappy land under a 
single sovereignty, which might again restore it to a rank 
amidst the family of nations. But we are not aware of any 
others whose ardor carried them beyond the private machi- 
nations of conspiracy to the actual field of battle and blood. 

In the attempted rising of August, 1832, and in the en- 
gagement with the Austrians on the banks of the Rimini, in 
which it will be remembered by our readers that young 
Louis Buonaparie took part, she conducted herself with | 
great gallantry, and received a severe sabre wound on the 
back of her head, from an Austrian dragoon, (to whom, 
however, though nameless, the justice ought to be done to 
state, that he did not know her to be a woman :) and in her 
fall to the ground, her right arm was broken by the weight 
of her horse falling upon it. Though suspected, her dis- 
guised participation in this affair could not be proved, and 
after her recovery from her wounds, she spent two years in 


her father’s house in Florence, though under a vigilant sur-|| 


veilance. This resulted in the interception of a letter to her, 
as the secretary of one of the sections of the society of “ La 
Jeune Italie,” which made it apparent that she could disclose 
its entire organization in Tuscany. She was accordingly 
required either to betray her associates, or to quit Florence 
mithin twenty-four hours. Her choice between these two al- 
ternatives dues not need to be stated. She found a present 
asylum under the protection of the Queen of the French ; 
and it is under the auspices of the French flag, and the high. 
est guarantees of the genuineness of her title to American 
sympathy and friendship, in all points of view, of character, 
conduct, family, and position, that she is now here, in the 
country to which she has always looked as her natural home 


{ 





of refuge and protection. Her letter to Congress, already 
before the public, presents her case to that body and to the 


book to a mutual friend of his and the author's, saying, 
“This is Scott’s —and I’ll lay a bet you'll find such and 
such things in the next chapter.” The following was the 
|particular circumstance that flashed conviction on his mind. 
In the course of a ride from Craig-Hall, they had both be- 
come considerably fagged and heated, and Clerk, seeing the 
smoke of a clachan a little way before them, ejaculated, 
“‘ How agreeable, if we should here fall in with one of those 
sign posts where the red lion predominates over a punch- 
bowl.” The phrase happened to tickle Scott’s fancy ; he 
often introduced it on similar occasions afterwards, and at 
the distance of twenty years, Mr. Clerk was at no loss to re- 
cognize an old acquaintance, in the “huge bear” which 
“predominates” over the stone basin in the court yard of 
the Baron of Bradwardine. 








Anecpote or Napoteon anp Juxot.— The following an- 
ecdote places the character of Napoleon in a very favorable 
light. 

“ A woman of high rank and fashion was implicated in a 
conspiracy under the consulate, by the selfish thoughtless- 
ness of a young hair-brained coxcomb, who asked her for an 
asylum. I forget whether it was in the affair of the infernal 
jmachine, or that of Chevalier ; but it is certain that the lady 
had no concern whatever with the plot, of which she was 
jtotally ignorant. The young man was a lieutenant in Col. 
‘Fournier’s regiment. He was deeply implicated ; and, in- 
\stead of giving a candid explanation to the person to whom 
jhe applied for concealment, and whom his application might 
involve in serious difficulties, he concealed from her the po- 
litical motive of his proscription. The gendarmerie, who 
\traced him closely, soon found him out, and took him from 
junder the protection of Madame Montesson ; for his bene- 
ifactress was no other than that distinguished lady. As soon 
las she knew the truth, she sent to request that Junot would 
lcome toher. The first Consul had the highest esteem and 
regard for this lady; Madame Buonaparte was much at- 





|tached to her ; she was herself deserving of the high consid- 


eration she enjoyed; and the idea of her name appearing in 
‘any judicial proceedings, was in the greatest degree painful 
ito her. Junot immediately perceived that she was in no 
|way to blame ; the report was altered, and the name of Ma- 
i\dame Montesson did not appear in it, because it was unne- 
cessary. Some time after this, the first Consul said to Junot : 

“In whose house was the young lieutenant of the twelfth 

jarrested ?’” 
“ Junot was at first taken by surprise, but, soon recover- 
ing his presence of mind, he recollected that he had made 
the police officers put in the report, that the lieutenant was 
apprehended in the Champs-Elysees. He made the same 
statement to the first Consul ; the latter began to laugh. 

«« Thy memory is none of the best, ‘tiend Junot,’ he said, 
pulling Junot’s ear. This caress, strong voucher for the 
absence of angry feelings, tranquidized Junot. ‘Thou hast 
forgotten he was taken at Madame Montesson’s.’ Then 
looking serious, Napoleon adde¢: 

“ «My dear Junot, thou didst well to comply with Madame 
Montesson’s request ; for ske is a woman for whom I enter- 
tain the highest respect. Thy conduct was, therefore, very 
proper, in causing her rame to be omitted in the report ; but 
thou shouldst have communicated it to me verbally.’ ” 

“Here we have x specimen of that peculiarity of Napo- 








country with an elegance and eloquence to which we can||leon’s temper, which made him desirous of knowing every 
add nothing further, to support her simple and dignified ||thing, and evince displeasure at the least mystery. Junot 
appeal to the generous magnanimi'y of the great nation||begged to knew the name of the secret informer — it was 
“christened,” to use her own language, by the ancestor who||Fouche.””—La Duchesse D’ Abrantes. 
has bequeathed to her, as to it, his imperishable name. — 
ao Tue Pustic Arcuives of Massachusetts are filled with 

Anecpote or Sir Watter Scorr. —The following anec-||the most valuable pamphlets and rare MSS. Journals, espe- 
dote seems to show what a trifling circumstance may lead to||cially rich in historical lore. These documents are filed 
the discovery of an important secret. We present it very ||away in that combustible pile, the new State House in Bos- 
nearly in the words of Mr. Lockhart. One of Sir Walter||ton, and constantly in danger of being lost or destroyed. 
Scott’s resting places during an excursion which he made in |/ Hence we are glad to learn that our indefatigable Governor 
his youth, was Craig-Hall, in Perthshire, the seat of the Ratt-|/has turned his vigilant eye upon these precious documents, 
rays, a family related to Mr. Clerk, who accompanied him. ||and under the authority of a resolve of the Legislature, has 
From the position of this striking place, as Mr. Clerk at||caused them to be put in a state of preservation. Rev. Jo- 
once perceived, and as the author afterwards confessed to|/seph Felt has been engaged for nearly three years in this 
him, that of the Tully-Veolan was very faithfully copied ;||important service, and already he has collated one hundred 
though in the description of the house itself, and its gardens, |/and thirty-seven volumes of documents and papers, chrono- 
many features were adopted from other places. Mr. Clerk||logically arranged for use and reference. These invaluable 
said that he went through the first chapters of Waverley ||books embrace a period of time as early back as 1622, and 
without more than a vague suspicion of the new novelist ;|/up to the war of independence. Such a mass of valuable 
bat when he read the arrival at Tully-Veolan, his suspicion || materials for the elucidation of our early history, cannot be 
was at once converted into certainty, and he handed the" found in any other State. — Northampton Courier. 































































carelessly to write what is fit to be read, or that the public is 
wonderfully stupid, to be willing to read and tolerate the cru- 
dities of his own brain. All such self-conceit on the part of 
an author, ought to be regarded by readers as an insult 
upon the taste and common sense of the community. Am- 
plification appears to be the fashion in literature, at the 
very time when, on account of the great multitude of labor- 
ers and the vast abundance of materials, condensation is of 
the utmost importance. The public need not require of an 
author the observance of the rule of Horace, “to keep his 
peace nine years,’”’ but he should never be allowed to insult 
the community by publishing the unfinished fragments of 
his own writings. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are happy to present our readers with another of the ** Contributions 
the South-West,” and to indulge the expectation of further no- 
tices, by the gifted writer, of scenes in the sunny regions of the far- 
thest South. — he stanzas “‘ 7 the Departed,” are beautiful, and 
evince a degree of poetic talent that must, if cultivated, place the 
author in a high rank among the writers of our country. —“‘ Retro- 
spection’’ will appear soon. — Other poetic and prose favors are re- 
ceived.— Our readers may expect, next week, another of Mrs. Thayer’s 
interesting tales. — The beautiful melody on our last page, by H. Rus- 
sell, appeared originally in the New York Mirror of Jast week. We are 
pleased to learn that the circulation of this favorite work is not affect- 
ed by the many rival journals which have lately come into existence. 
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Os.ications or Speakers and Waiters. —It has been 
remarked that the speeches of many of our orators would 
make but a sorry figure, when published to the world, were 
it not for the grammatical and rhetorical skill of the reporter, 
who very kindly substitutes decent sentences in the place of 
bad ones, and correct language in the place of barbarisms, 
and, very frequently, sense in the place of nonsense, as ut- 
tered by the speaker. It is said that the speeches of the 
parliamentary orators of Great Britain were unusually cor- 
rect and eloquent, at the time when the celebrated Dr. John- 
son was their reporter. It may be remarked, likewise, in 
regard to writers for the press, that many of them would 
make but a miserable appearance before the reading public, 
were the printers as ignorant or as careless as themselves, in 
regard to orthography and punctuation. Some compositions, 
written by men who make great literary pretensions, are so 
wretchedly pointed, that were the printed copy a fac-simile 
of the manuscript, it would cause the readers a general burst 
of laughter. The community are not yet sufficiently aware 
how much of the correctness of the compositions that issue 
daily from the press, is the result of the labors of the mechan- 
ic in the printing office, rather than of the skill of the author. 








Literature 1n Boston. — The New York Sunday Morn- 
ing News, in commenting upon what the editor chooses to 
consider a decline of literary taste in the city of Boston, for- 
gets the number of valuable works which are constantly 
issued from the press in this city, and which are published 
in a neater style than the books of any other city ; he seems 
to forget that books, as well as periodicals, are a part of lite- 
rature. While endeavoring to deprive the Bostonians of the 
merit of supporting the North American Review, upon the 
same ground on which we might snatch from Edinburgh 
the merit of sustaining the Edinburgh Review, he neglects 
to mention that very able periodical called the Boston Quar- 
terly, conducted by Mr. Brownson, an eccentric but extra- 
ordinary genius; he overlooks, likewise, the multitude of 
able pamphlets which have issued from the Boston press, of 
late years, and have proved equally creditable to their au- 
thors and publishers. The writer of this libel on the city of 
Boston, allows that our city is unequalled in the patronage 
which she affords to lecturers, though he speaks of the cir- 
cumstance with a sneer, as if this was no encouragement to 
literature. He then alludes to our deserted theatres, as a 
proof of a decline of intellectual taste, and states that the 
shares of the Tremont, which were originally one hundred 
dollars each, have been sold in the market within a few 
weeks for twenty dollars. This latter circumstance is, in 
our opinion, no proof of a decline of literary taste; but 
when considered in connection with the former fact, viz. the 
encouragement afforded to lecturers, it may be regarded as 
a proof of the commencement of & better era in the history 
of the march of intellect —of that era when the Lyceum is 
to take the precedence of the Theatre ; when the Concert 
and the Oratorio will take the place of the Opera, and when 
the eloquence of the Pulpit, of the Lyceum, of the Bar and of 
the Senate, will occupy that public attention, and receive 
that patronage which has been so long wasted upon buffoons 
and stage declaimers. 


Tue Borver Trovsies. — Some of the presses have abused 
the people of Maine, for what they are pleased to term a 
backing out from the position originally assumed by them in 
the defence of their rights. We are sorry to see such a 
belligerent spirit displayed by any of our citizens. If the 
object for which the State of Maine has been contending, can 
now be effected by compromise or by arbitration, how much 
better is it to adopt these expedients, than to allow a barba- 
rous feeling of pride to urge them into a dangerous warfare, 
for effecting their purpose at a great cost to themselves and 
their countrymen, and to the injury of the prosperity of the 
whole world! Maine was justifiable, on many accounts, in 
taking the stand which she took a few weeks since, if it were 
but for the purpose of calling the attention of the public and 
the general government to her grievances, and of bringing 
the whole matter to a crisis. To show one’s self able and 
willing to fight, if it be necessary for the defence of one’s 
rights, may often prevent a war that might have arisen from 
pusi‘lanimous measures, and undecided movements. But 
there are limits in regard to warlike proceedings, beyond 
which a state has no constitutional right to advance, without 
the approbation of the general government. There are cer- 
tain defensive acts which a state is allowed to perform, but 
she is allowed to earry on no regular warfare with another 
nation ; she may repel invasions and insurrections, but she 
has no constitutional right to march troops beyond the bor- 
ders of her own territory. War can be declared only by the 
authority of Congress. Maine did herself honor in her origi- 
nal stand, by her decision and intrepidity ; she has done 
herself equal honor, by her magnanimity in her later course, 
when circumstances were so altered that she could, in all 
probability, carry her point by pacific measures. 


Sexr-Conceit or AuTuors. —In ancient times, when books 
were few and rare, it was customary for authors to polish 
and condense their works, and to publish nothing until it 
was made as perfect as they were able to make it. In mod- 
ern times, when books are so abundant as to have become 
almost a public nuisance, and when of course, every thing 
that is written upon any subject, ought to be an ceuevteneed 
upon all that has been previously written upon it, we find 
the majority of writers looking upon the arts of grammar 
and rhetoric, with the utmost contempt. It is the fashion 
now to believe that genius spurns control, and hence every 
coxcomb of literature, who fancies himself a genius, must 
manifest this fashionable contempt for all the proprieties of 
composition. It is the fashion now to believe that every 
silly or extravagant idea that enters into one’s mind, is 
worthy to be placed on paper and published for the edifica- 
tion of the world! What a pattern of self-conceit must an 
author be, who believes his own mind to be stored with such 
a mass of valuable knowledge, and that knowledge digested 
into such perfect arrangement, that he can pour forth ex- 
temporaneously an essay or a poem, or any thing else that is 
worthy of perusal. The very multiplication of books, and 
he vast number of treatises that exist on every subject, 

‘ght to be regarded by the reading public, as a reason for 
®ending additional care and attention upon every matter 


Foreign Commerce a Preventive or War.— We have 
always admired the enthusiasm of those philanthropists who 
hope and endeavor to establish universal peace among na- 
tions by teaching the advantages of peace, and the iniquity 
of war. But it is not the cultivation of the moral sense that 
will prove the ultimate bond of peace, though this principle 
undoubtedly serves to check the horrors of warfare, after it 
has commenced. The grand preventive of wars must be 
the extension of the commercial intercourse of nations. 
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journal. It is a large quarto sheet of eight pages, and is 


complished and beautiful writer, the author of various tales, 
essays and sketches of western scenery, which, though pub- 






Graces have indeed flung around it their flowery chaplets, 


quentiy been present to wreath the amaranth with the ivy. 


















adorned with a number of well-executed engravings, have 
appeared the past week, from the pen of the Rev. Howard 
Malcom. They contain an account of the author’s visit to 
the different Baptist missionary stations in the East, with 
notices of other missions in that quarter, and an account of 
the Burman empire, more authentic and accurate, probably, 
than can elsewhere be found. They are a valuable addition 
to the literature of the country. 







Mrs. Hale, has much improved. It is filled monthly with 
interesting articles, chiefly original. The last number con- 
tains the spring fashions, flowery in the extreme, some fine 
lace patterns, an elegant steel engraving, and among the 
contributions an interesting tale by Mrs. Thayer, with whose 
writings our readers have been often agreeably entertained. 
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not because we are so much more enlightened than the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, that we have fewer wars, and are 
more disposed to cultivate the arts of peace. In ancient 
tines, before navigation was carried to its present perfection, 
and before commerce was extended beyond the immediate 
vicinity of a country, nations enriched themselves by con- 
quest; avarice therefore, as well as ambition, prompted them 
to go to war, that they might load their own dominions with 
the spoils of the conquered foe. At the present time, there 
is seldom so much to be gained, even by the conqueror, as 
to be lost ; and avarice, therefore, which formerly urged na- 
tions into warfare for the sake of plunder, now urges them 
to preserve peace, that their mutual prosperity may not be 
ruined by war. Hence it is for the interest of the cause in 
which our peace societies are so nobly engaged, to encourage 
all those laws which may serve to promote foreign commerce, 
and to make the different nations of the earth dependent on 
one another for their mutual prosperity. 






























































Louisvitte Literary News-Lerrer. Devoted to News, 
Literature, Science and the Arts. Published by Prentice 
& Weissinger —edited by Edmund Flagg. 

We have just received the seventeenth number of this 


well filled with original and entertaining matter. We are 
pleased to see a journal of this kind rising inthe West. Mr. 
Edmund Flagg, who takes charge of it, is said to be an ac- 


lished only in a fugitive form, have been extensively copied 
and read, and have received the highest approbation. We 
like the following remarks, which we copy from the Prospec- 
tus, and believe they will not be unacceptable to our rea- 
ders : — 

“ The periodical literature of the day has, in our opinion, 
assumed a character too exclusively Belles Lettres, to afford 
that intellectual benefit which is its legitimate design. The 


but their sisters, the Arts and the Sciences, have too unfre- 


“ Another deficiency in the periodical literature of the day, 
which we conceive not unworthy of mention and reform, 
arises from that eager endeavoring after what is termed 
originality, obvious to the most casual observer. The grand 
object appears to have been, to issue at definite periods the 
greatest possible number of paragraphs and articles which 
have never before in their present form appeared in print. 
The value of a periodical has, in fact, been estimated some- 
what like that of a bundle of sticks for the number of fag- 
gots —and not for the intrinsic excellence of the. composition 
it embodied. Apart from the depreciation in the value of 
original matter, which has been the natural result of this cir- 
cumstance, it has induced a carelessness and an indifference 
in the selections made from other productions. The idea 
seems to have escaped consideration, that originality consists 
not so much ina novel arrangement of words and sentences, 
as in a peculiarity of thought and expression; and that a 
brief extract may often embody far more of valuable origi- 
nality, than columns of matter upon the same subject 
hastily thrown together in language and form somewhat dif- 
ferent from what has hitherto appeared.” 


Matcom’s Travers.—Two very handsome volumes, 





Tae Lapy’s Boox. — This work, under the supervision of 





prepared for the press, with the exception of the news 

ane &sip of the times. The public ought to frown upon 
seam who, by the carelessness with which his writings 
ena for the press, seems to imply, either that he 
person of wonderful genius, to be able thus 


“hy 





# 


When two nations are so intimately connected by commerce 
that a war between them would cause a universal bankrupt- 
cy. the selfish interest of those two nations disposes them to 
settle many difficulties by compromise or arbitration, which 
they would otherwise settle only by an appeal toarms. Itis 







Diorama or Bunxer Hitt. — The enterprising proprietors 
of this interesting exhibition have added a splendid Fairy 
ne, which renders it still more attractive. Those who 
have not visited it, should call soon. It will shortly close. 
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MUSIC BY HENRY RUSSELL--WORDS BY H. S&S. VANDYEE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Iove heard the sounds of distant bells, 
Come on the sparkling stream, 


i ~~ ~~ o™ Ps ~~ 
, ent > — = vi ae a 7 - = 1 Like voices of the friends I love, 
fb Se SN ee Pe ee “2 °8e- = s ‘ Or music of a dream ; 
6 “ a a eI SP Ee eee i I’ve heard a harp upon the tree, 
¢ - . RR o > Shenae? Sing music to the zephyr’s kiss, 
-@- ‘ , =, ‘ " bs = But, oh! to me more purely sweet, 
em) 5 §5-_— Cis monte fF ™ S <—— ' The stillness of a night like this, 
wi we js Mew Lal ae ° 
w een wc = Soo Sewanee” c+ sc tases pe atinel ee 
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PEN eee eer E Teo) Ve eer Fae 
A Country Pepacocve once having the misfortune to have 








Lorp Brovenam vs. THE ATTORNEY GENERAL.—On the occa- 
sion of a most interesting appeal from Scotland in the House 
of Lords, the Ex-Chancellor dissented entirely from the law 
and practice, as laid down by the Attorney-General :— 
“Your lordship cannot recollect,” said the Attorney ; 
“ your lordship must forget.”” — “ Strange alterations, then,” 
said Lord Brougham, “since I knew any thing of Scotch 
jaw.”’—“ Your lordship must forget,” reiterated the Attor- 
ney. “Ihave no doubt, Mr. Attorney,” said his lordship, at 
length, worked into a rage; ‘I have no doubt but that I 
have forgot more than twice as much as you ever knew.” 

Sacacrty or a Doc.— An instance of canine sagacity oc. 
curred lately in Hartford, which deserves to be recorded. A 
dog belonging to a merchant in State street, having been 
shut out of the counting-room, was heard pawing and rub- 
hing against the door for a long time, evidently very anxious 


to be admitted. No notice was taken of him. however, and 
he remained outside until a gentleman entered the room, 
when, as he opened the door, the dog came in with him. — 
After a few moments, the dog was observed to have some- 
thing in his mouth, which, upon being taken from him by 
his master, proved to be a ten dollar bank note. The dog 
must have picked it up in the street, as it did not belong to 
any one about the store. What renders the circumstance 
more remarkable is, that the dog will almost invariably tear 
in pieces any old scrap of paper that he finds. 

Lire is but short, ro time can be afforded but for the 
indulgence of real sorrow, or contests upon questions seri- 
ously momentous. — Let us not throw away any of our days 
upon useless resentment, or contend who shall hold out 
longest in stubborn malignity. It is best, not to be angry — 
end best in the next place, to be quickly reconciled. 


his school house burnt down, was obliged to remove to a new 
one, where he reprimanded one of his boys, who misspelled a 
number of words, by telling him that he did not spell as well 
as when in the old school house. “ Well, thome how or 
nother,” said the urchin, with a scowl, “1 can’t egthackly 
get the hang of thith ere new school house.” 

Learnine, if rightly applied, makes a young man thinking, 
attentive and industrious, confident and wary, and an olf 
man cheerful and reserved. It is am ornament in prosperiv 
a refuge in adversity, an entertainment at all times 
cheers in solitude, and meditates upon a throne. 1a 
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